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Evaluated was a program designed to improve the 
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years old) in New York City schools. Program components included 
motor education training for students^ inservice training of 
classroom teachers and periodic teacher workshops, and parent 
education through workshops and specially designed training 
materials. Findings showed that students made significant gains in 
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to have a comparable positive impact on parents as well, 
fiecommendations were made that services be enlarged to include 
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Screening Test, the teacher questionnaire, and the parent 
questionnaire.) (SBH) 
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Chapter .!: THE PROGMM 

This program was specifically designed to improve the oercetJtual , 
motor/sensory skills of handicapped youngsters in HYC schools. 
The pupil population consisted chiefly of jroungsters enrolled 
in CRMD classes , as well as •ther groups of handlcapoed child- 
ren, selected on the basis of recommendations from the Bureau 
director and school orinciTjals requesting: service in their schools . • 

The primary goals of training were to Promote physical fitness of 
puDils, snecific perceptual motor abilities and overall motor 
proficiency. Secondary alms were: to upgrade ounil -notivatlon and 
self -confidence through success experience: reinforce basic cog- 
nitive concepts through motor learning. The training procedure 
consisted of two experimental classes a week , conducted by project 
resource specialists working in the schools. Methods of instruction 
included a specially designed motor educatiL on curriculum and a 
variety of action type^ instructional, materials. A master teacher 
provided supervision on a repiilar basis ^ visiting these classes 
and consulting with resource specialists. 

Teacher training was another basic component of this program. This 
feature involved the participation of pupils* classroom teachers, 
who attended the training sessions to observe, learn and assist 
the resource specialists. Periodic teacher training worV-shons 
were also sponsored by project staff as well as regularly scheduled 
follow-up visits to teachers participating the preceding year. Thus, 
a consistent effort was made to maximize carry-over of training? into 

■ ■ 4 
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the classrooms ♦ 

A third oomponent was & fftrent eduoatlon thrustVThia phage inoludad 
parent education, demonstration workshocs held at intervals through- 
out the training period, and instructional materials for narental 
guidance and assistance to dudIIs at home. 

The duration of the pro^z:ram vi^ls for the school year, beginning 
in September 1974 and ending in June 1975. 

Chapter II: EVALUATION PROCXDURIS 

The assessment of program efficacy was organized around the follow- 
ing evaluation objectives: 

(1) To determine whether pupils, as a result of training, would 
d emonstrate signifioant gains In motor proflcieno y^ The methodolopiy 
consisted of pre and post trainiiw? cornxjarisons rf PUPil performance 
on the Motor Prof iciency Screening Test, an individually adminis- 
tered measure developed by BCRMD , Pupils were initially tested 
at the start of the program in September and again at the end of 
May by the resource specialistSj who instructed them. Data analysis 
employed the sign test for large samples, 

(2 ) To determine whether teachers of experimental classes woul d 
de monstrate significant gains in their understanding and knowle dge 
o f program methods and problems . The evaluation procedure was to 
compare teachers^ scores on a pre and post questionnaire, devel* 
oped for this purpose by the project staff. Testing was conducted 
at the start of the program in September and again at the end of 
May* -for this phase of the evaluation^ the same non- parametric 
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procedure was employed to analyze the data, 

(3) To assess parental reactions toward the program In order 

t o determine the extent to which i3arents were favorably Impresse d, 
This objective was a departure from the orlpilnal proposal objec- 
tive to determine whether parents would demonstrate significant 

gains In knowledfre of the program and ability to assist their 
children at home. Because of the obvious diffteulty of obtaining 
valid data on parent behavior in the home, this objective was • 
reirised and modified in the final evaluation design. The revis- 
ion substituted parent attitudes as the primary focus of the 
evaluation , in line with objective # 3 above. The assessment 
procedure was a parent questionnaire, indexing parental reactions 
to the program, administered to parents attending one of the 
parent workshops given during the qoursa of training. Since some 
exposure to the program was required in order for parents to 
react to It^ no' pretest was indicated and the evaluation was llTnited 
to a single administration of this questionnaire. Data analysis 
in this case consisted of a descriptive summary of response 
patterns^ illustrating frequencies of choices for each item 
category and mean item scores for the parent group . and identif- 
ication of salient trends . 

(4) To determine the extent to which the program, as actuall y 
im plemented, was congruent with the program as deacrlbed in the 
proposal . This part of the evaluation was based on the consultant 
evaluator^s field observations of the precrram in operation, atten- 
dance at teacher training and parent workshops, interviews with 
project staff and the resultant findings reported by the consultant. 
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There were no limitations iano^ed on the evaluation design other 
than the expected data less, amounting to aunroximately ten oer- 
oent in the pupil sample and fifty percent in the teacher samDle. 
However, the sample size was still quite adequate in each srrouo, 
despite factors accounting for data lose*.-- puoil absences, ill- 
ness, transfers and oooaslonal difficulties in testing youngsters, 
as well as teacher mobility and failure to ooenerate in returning 
the questionnaire* 

Chapter III: PIKDimS 

Findings r&levant to t)ut>il gains in motor proficiency (evaluation 
obJeotiTei(<l)lBdic*ted that better than seventy five ijercent in- 
creased dtheir scores on the uost training Ijroficlency measure. Th« 
ai«n test analysis yielded a z score of 2,55 and a nrobability of 
.00 54 (one-tail), documenting a highly significant training effect. 

Results germane to teacher understandlsF and k:nowled<?e of the 
program (evaluation objective #2) revealed a uniform, and extreme 
positive effect of training, with every subject in the samnle 
of ninety six showing a gain in post-test scores. Since an 
effect of this magnitude is the most extreme th»t can occur, 
the evidence is strong that in a oomnarable samnle of this size 
every subject would show a caln, substantia tintr a rejection of 
the null hynothesls beyond the .001 level. 

The assessment of parental reactions to the orogrfim(evaluatlon 
objective #3) likewise reveals a uniformly positive outcome 
across the board, with the entjre r>a rent sample resTjonding 
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favorably to all of the Items in the questionnaire. In fact, there 
are no negative ratings on ciny item and a high proportion of extreme 
positive ratings (obtaining for approximlttely forty percent of the 
Bample on six of the twelve ItemsK Inspection of Table I, which 
illustrates the response profile for this instrument , reveals somw 
salient trends. One is the finding that item #1 (perceived benefits 
of the program re Improving child's Physical coordination and skills) 
and item # 2 (perceived value of the program re motivating a more . 
positive attitude tcfvard recreation) get the highest percentages 
of extrem e positive ratings, sixty three and fifty eight percent 
respectively. Anotiier notable trend is the relatively high propor- 
tion of th§ sample, approximately, thirty three percent, who 'are 
undecided about the proi^ram's merits re upgrading academic achi^^ve^ 
ment(item #?)• These trends indicate that parents tend to be most 
enthusiastic about the program's physical assistance to their chil- 
dren and most uncertain about the relevance cf training for imnrov- 
in^z: their youngste]>s» academic skills. 

The findings with i^espeot to the congruence between the actual 
operation of the p3>op;ram an^ proposal goa]s (evaluation objective #t) 
follow. Each aspect of the program ^ observed in the twenty sdiools, 
visited by the ci^^naultant evaluator, was consistent with the proposal 
as regards all three components. Pupil and teacher training and parent 
education aspects were all in line with the proposMl specifications. 
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Table I 

RSSPOKSE FRIQUINCHS AND MIAN ITEM VALUES 
ON THE PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Item # Strongly Agree Undeoided Disagree atrongiy Mean 

Agree Disagree Value 



1. Frequency 


63 


64 


5 








GJtioice Value 


k 


3 


o 


1 


0 


3.4 


2. Freouenc^'' 




67 


7 








0, V , 


4 


3 


o 


1 


0 


3.3 


3*FrequeDoy 






3 


99 


30 






u 


1 


iC 


3 


1 


3.2 


4. Frequency 


35 


88 


9 








C • V . 








1 


n 


3.1 


5. Frequency 






3 


89 


40 






0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3.2 


6. Frequency 






3 


84 


45 




C. Y. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3.3 


7. Frequency 


40 


62 


30 








C. V. 


L 


3 


2 


1 


0 


3-1 


8. Frequency 


52 


75 


5 








C. V. 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


3.3 


9. Frequency 






2 


73 


57 




C. V. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3.4 


10. Frequency 






4 


80 


48 




C. V. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3.8 


11. Frequency 


55 


75 


2 








C. V. 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


3.4 


12. Frequency 






4 


78 


50 




C. V. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3.3 


KOTE: The hierher the 


choice 


value, the 


more favorable 


the 


resDonse. 
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The following recoomendations , generated by tha iffeoedlng: evalua- 
tion, have been incorporated into the program this year: 

(1) Introduction of a regularly structured 8chedu:ie of intervisi- 
tations by resource SDOcialists. This suggestion has been 
carried out by way of scheduling intervisltations once a month* 
affording resource snecialists an oooortunity to comrjare and 

4 

learn from methods used by their colleagues, and find out 
what other staff members are doing, 

(2) Inclusion of more frequent staff meetings to encourage tprofea* 
sional sharing and exchange of ideas. This recommendation has 
been followed up with project staff conferences twice a month, 
serving as a forum for disseminating new techniques and mater- 
ial s* 

(3) Provision of stronger follow-up assistance to classroom teach- 
ers in terms of providing regular lesson plans. This recom- 
mendation has been carried out through the develonment of a 
motor education curriculum during? the "oast year^ which in- 
cludes sneoific lesson plans, to be available by Sentember '75. 

(4) Systematization of resource specialists » teaching schedules so 
that each tyoe of class is visited the same number of times 
each week, in all districts. This has been done by way of 
imT>lementing a teaching schedule, comi^rising two school visits 
to all classes each week, 

( 5) Utilization of video-tape for oresentation of teaching method s 
to classroom teachers. This recommendation has resulted in 
videotaping of several demonstration lessons, which can be 

10 
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employed for this purpose in thfe mtxire. 

Froa the standooint cf trainin<? facilities, those observed by 
the consultant were .satisfactory. In most instances ^ the ^ym 
was available for training sessions, urovidinR th« necessary 
space and freedom for a motor education orox^raa. The instruc- 
tional method s and materials were outstanding with reaoeot to 
their effectiveness in stimulating and challeneiiiK nunils within 
the limits of their caoabilities , and making the training exper- 
ience very enjoyable for thea. Both materials and instructional 
approach reflected sound educational oractice and aonrooriateness 
for the specif io learning objectives of this urogram. 

It was evident that services were being orovided to the target 
population intended. Classes receiving Instruction included the 
various categories of handicaoiDed youngsters designated in the 
proposal.— —children in IMR, EMR and Track k classes^ brain injured! 
doubly handicaoPed, physically handicatjued, e-notlonally disturbed. 
The population serviced aouroxlmated thft number which the iroject 
exDected to train. In toto, the samule included 1,002 tjutjI Is in 
150 ctesses in 27 school districts, ranging in age from five to 
twenty one years of age. 

There was no evidence which indicated any cross referenciig of 
this prograa to others in the schools being served. 
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Chapter IV: SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS, COHCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The results of the . evaluation indicated pupils to have made sig* 
nificant gains in motor skills as a result of training, with pre 
and post program comparisons on a motor profloienoyr performance 
measure attaining significance at the ♦0054 level of conf idence^ 
A positive training effect was also evident for classroom teachers, 
who demonstrated increased knowledge and understanding of the pro- 
gram in pre and post comparisons of scores on a teacher questionaire* 
Gains in the teacher g3?oup were apparent f6r every subject in the 
sample, indicating significance well beyond the .001 level of con- 
fidence. The program proved to have a comparable positive impact 
on parents as well, with the parent Bample consistentl y rating the 
program favorably on a parent questionnaire. 

Since the findings clearly point up the efficacy of this type of 
motor education for pupils, the evaluation warrants the conclusion 
that this training package is extremely worthwhile and sh ould defi n- 
i tely be cont i nue d^ In view of the success of this program. .it is 
further concluded that; an expansion of pupil services is .-Justifiable, 
as well as a more extensive and intensive teacher training effort 
to disseminate methods of instruction developed by pro.lect staff. 
In line with these conclusions, the following specific recommenda- 
tions are proposed : 
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(1) Inlarp;e servlnes to handicaDned yountrsters to include addit- 

4 

lonal classes of learniriR disabled Duoils, esuecially children 
with Tseroeptual difficulties and brain damage imTialrraent. It is 
also suggested that services be offered to classes nf blind nurjils 
on a regular basis, who could benefit a great deal from this tyDe 
of training, 

(2) JCxpand the scope of teacher training to develop the skills of 
classroom teachers. This might be done in several ways. One would 
be to set up an ongoing, demonstration laboratory school facility, 
which could nrovide continuous observation exuerience for suftoial 
education teachers and nrosuective teachers . Such a facility 
would a Is o serve the purnose of a setting for continuing curricu. - 
lum exoerimentation and innovation. Another approach would be to 
sponsor an in^-servioe seminar for graduate credit , ouen to class- 
room teachers as well as graduate students enrolled at metropolitan 
universities. In this connection, it would be helpful to arrange^ 
for internships at the model laboratory site on a semester basis, 
in conjunction with one of the urban college departments of educ- 
ation. 



ERIC 
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ComDonent Code 6/»2l8 Activity Cod© 7U Objective Code 804 
Chapter v: EXQIPIARY PROGRA.U ABSTRACT BE § 09-56611 
This motor education laroKram was desiened to improve the nercept- 
ual, motor/sensory abilities rf handicapped children in the lYC 
schools. The sample included 1002 pupils, chiefly younp-sters en- 
rolled in CRMD classes, as well as otli«r handicapped p;roups, ranging 
in age from five to twenty one years. 

The program included three componoa ts(l ) motor edication training 
for pupils in selected schools (2) in-'Servioe training of class- 
room teachers attending these classes and periodic teacher work- 
shops (3) parent education by way of T>arent workshops and specially 
desif^ned training materials for parent guidance in the home. 

The evaluation was directed toward assessing program impact with 
respect to these three components. Procedures included: pre and 
post training comparisons of pupil performance on an individually 
adminstered motor proficiency rating scale; pre and nost compari- 
sons cf teachers' understani insg and knowledge of the pro^rram, based 
on a teacher questionnaire; evaluation of parental reactions to 
the program in terms of . response patterns on a parent questionnaire, 
administered once durint^ the 6ourse rf the projeram. Results of tic 
pupil and teacher measures were analyzed by non-parametric tech - 
niques , the sign test in each instance. The parent data were analyz- 
ed descriptively in terms of response frequencies far various item 
categories and mean item scores. 

The fiadix^gs substantiated a positive program impact for all three 
components. Both pupils and teachers shaved gains on the criterion 

14 
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measuraSi which were significant beyond the ,001 level of <50Hf i- 
dence for each group. Results for the parent samule demons trated 
consistently favorable reactions to the xjro^irram on all of the 
items in the Questionnaire, 

k number of factors seem to have contributed to the success cf 
this training effort; 

The competence, energy and enthusiasm of the t)ro,1ect staff, 
which motivated both t)Ut)il and teacher involvemBnt. 

— The excellence (f the training ctirriculiim^ which was well 

planned from a developmefltal noint of view, at)T)rot)riate 
for ability levels cf pupils and child-cert ered, 

— The variety^ flexibility and appeal cf the training materials, 

which were highly motivating and instructive. 

— The continuity of staff supervision and training, which was 

supportive to the trainers and facilitated their ability to 
function as a team. 
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Page Ik T«aoher Training and Program Develop* 

ment in Motor ESuoation for Handi- 
oapped Children in Hew York citySohools 

Measures of growth other than Standardized Tests 09-56611 

30O, This question Is designed to describe the attainment of approved objectives 
not normally associated with measurement by norm referenced standardized* 
achievement tests. Such objectives usually deal with behavior that is 
indirectly observed, especially in the affective domain. For example, a 
reduction in truancy, a positive change in attitude toward learning, a 
reduction in disruptive behavior, an Improved attitude toward self (as 
indicated by repeated interviews), etc., are frequently held to be prerequisite 
to the shift toward Increased academic achievement by disadvantaged learners. 
Where your approved measurement devices do not lend themselves to reporting on 
tables 30A, B or C, use any combination of items and report on separate pages. 
Attach additional pages if necessary. 



Component Code 



Activity Code 



Objective Code 



6U 


2 


1 


8 



7 :2 



52 



Brief Description Motor Proficiency Screening Test coie Ists c f 

nineteen actlvltje s used to neasure a child's mob cr and physical 



Number of cases observed: 



ftl 716 



Number of cases In treatment : 



jQ 



Pretreatment Index of behavior (Specify scale used): same test 



ERIC 



Criterion of success: >01 level of Significance 



Was objective fully met? Yes [3 No Q yes, by what criteria do you 
know? Pre and post training oomparlganfl n-r y^np-iT gon-rAfl 
on this nieasxirlng device shaved a gain for tha aaTinTft 

with a sign test analysis lndlcat1np> gynlf ir^fln^*=* th * 
.0054 level of cnnfidence. 

Comments : - ^ : 
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Teaolwp Training and Program Development 
In Motor Kducation for Hfendi capped 
\ Children in New York City Schools 

Measures of growth other than Standardized Tests . 09 - 56611 



300. 



This question is designed to describe the attainment of approved objectives 
not normally associated with measurement by norm referenced standardized 
achievement tests. Such objectives usually deal with behavior that is 
indirectly observed, especially in the affective domain. For example, -a 
reduction in truancy, a positive change in attitude toward learning, a 
reduction in disruptive behavior, an improved attitude toward self (as 
indicated by repeated interviews), etc., are frequently held to be prerequisite 
to the shift toward increased academic achievement by disadvantaged learners. 
Where your approved measurement devices do not lend themselves to reporting on 
tables 30A, B or C, use any combination of items and report on separate pages. 
Attach additional pages if necessary. 



Component Code 



Activity Code 



Objective Code 



6 


4 


2 


X 





52 



Brief Description The Parent Questionnaire consists cf twelve Llk ert 
Scale Items. The questions tap parental attitu des toward the 
program with respect to perceived value for their children. 



Number of cases observed: 











-1 








Number of cases in treatment : 


1 


3 


2 





Pretreatment index of behavior (Specify scale used) : There was no rr a- 
treatment Index, because it was Inappropriate to evalimt.fl T^ai-An i: 
reactions to the y ogi'am prior to familiarity vi th it. 



Criterion of success: Positive response profile on this Question naire. 



Was objective fully met? Yes | No | | If yes, by what criteria do you 
Response patterns were consistently favorable to all itPrT,,«. 
for the entire m rent sample. 



Comments : 
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Page 16 Teaoher.^ Training and Program Develop- 

uaat in Motor Education for Handi- 
capned Children in Hew York City Schools 

Measures of growth other than Standardized Tests .09-56611 



30D. 



This question is designed to describe the attainment of approved objectives 
not normally associated with measurement by norm referenced standardized 
achievement tests. Such objectives usually deal with behavior that is 
indirectly observed, especially in the affective domain. For example, a. 
reduction in truancy, a positive change in attitude toward learning, a 
reduction in disruptive behavior, an improved attitude toward self (as 
indicated by repeated interviews), etc., are frequently held to be prerequisite 
to the shift toward increased academic achievement by disadvantaged learners. 
Where your approved measurement devices do not lend themselves to reporting oh 
tables 30A, B or C, use any combination of items and report on separate pages. 
Attach additional pages if necessary. 



Component Code 



Activity Code 



Objective Code 



-6^ 




7 







52 



Brief Description Teacher Questionnaire consists of ten 

multiple choine items which measure teacher knowledge and under- 
standing of the irogram. It was develoned by T^ro.lect staff and 
is available at the Bureau for ChiM ren with Retarded Mental Devel, 



Number of cases observed: 



Number of cases in treatment: 



8 



Pretreatment index of behavior (Specify scale used): Same CUB Stlonnaire > 



Criterion of success: .01 level of Confidence 



Was objective fully met? Yes [3] No If yes, by what criteria do you 

Sign test analysis of pre and post tralnlnapc score 

differences on this meastre showed a gain for this group, 

significant beyond the ,001 level of confidence. 

Comments : 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATIOl'I/iL EVAlUATIQti ■ DATA LOSS F CHH ' 
(attach torn, itenn!^30) Function f 09«^ ^6ll 

In this tabic enter all Data loss infonnation. Between MIR, item #30 and this form, all partidpanti 
la each activity must be accounted for* The component and activity codes used in completion of iCen ^30 
•hould be used here ao that the tvo tables natch., See definitions below table for further instructions. 



Conponeat 
Code 


Activity 
Code 


(1) 
Group 

IX 


(2) 
Test 
Used 

ilotor 


(3) 
Total 

N 


(4) 
Number 
Tested/ 
Analyzed 


(5) 

participants 
Kot Tested/' 
^ Analyzed 


(6) 

Reasons why students were not teited, or if 
tested, were not analyzed 

Number/ ' 






N 


: 




leason 


6 


4 


2 


1 


8, 


7 


2 


0 


ll-2( 


prnfti 
iency 
Screei 

Tg3t- 


1002 


876 


126 


.012 


Sick, absent, transferrfirt 


126 , 


non-attendance, wouldnt coone 


rate 


6 


4 


2 


1 


8 


7 


1 


t 

4 




Teaciie 
ionnaj 


rl78 
re- 


96 


82 


.046 


sick, failure to return test ^ 


82 


transfers, tested last year 




6 


4 


2 


1 


8 


.7 


1 


8 




Pareal 
Quest* 


132 


132 


















































2 


) 




1 































(1) Identify the participants by specific grade level (e.g,, grade 3, grade 9), Where several grades ire conbinid, 

enter th6 last two digits of the conponent code. ■ 

(2) Identify the test used and year of publication (MAT-70, SDAT-74, etc), 

(3) Nucibcr of participants in the activity, 

(4) Number of participants included in the pre and posttest calculations found on iteiQ^30, 

(5) NuQber and percent of participants not tested and/or not analyzed on itein^30, 

(6) Specify all reasons why students were not tested and/or analyzed. For each reason specified, provide 8 lepirite 
nunber count. If any further documentation is available, please attach to this form, . If further ipici li ■ 

needed to specify and explain data loss, attach additional pages to this form. . 
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MOTOR PROJICIWCT aCBSBfim TiST^ 



Teacher Training :aad I^ogm Develoj^ in ' 

Motor Wuoatlott for Handicapped diiUrea in' 
lew yorlc City SohoolB ' 
09-56611 
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to determine motoric 
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general infomation. 

RATING 

3» Above average 

2. Average 

1. Below average 

0. Can not perfomi 
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TEACHER ISUISTIOmJAIRl " • 09-56611 

lluitiplc c'.ioj.ce: Plervse circle and iUl in t*.ic appropriate response. 

a.j.e. 1. To teaoli c p'ti^sicol education sttliJ. eiTfectivel/, tae follOTrinc 
c'::ovJ.d talte place: 

a» Introduce eqvipaent and alloTT c.:jLld to erpJ.ore. 
J. Teac'.ier deiunctration and allo^r c'.ultrcn to :-3ii'.UG no-^-^rjents. 
.c. Skill is jroken doim into its co::^onent parte us^n-; a 

variety ox tccliniques pTo-;,vossin:, '^\'cn sxsTplc to cample:?:. 

a.'j.c. 2. Motor (liovcraent) 3i>ilv.cation invo-V/es: 

a. pvo\)la'i solvrijiii approach: {cci:,CciX discovcrv" only) 

co.iiiiand approac': 
c, sti:'.ivJlus-- •.•csiwnce 

a.j.c. 3. T-ie :vollowin.\ pcfiple Uave done ojrbensive .reaearca m Motor 
rkiucation. Cxrclc f.ie letter f.iat is NOT jjicli-ded in t'.ds 
category, 

a. Cratty 

'0 . ICeplart 

c. Linc^ 

a.'>.c. k/ T.'ie Specia.!. OtVnnpics is a 

a. dance rostx/ol 
' i. tiaci; and ;'V.\.old eu-ent 
c. only conducted in tUe sci-ool 

a.'j.c. 5. Perceptual Motor sld.1.1 dcvclopaent docs not involve: 

^1. *ja.lance and ciciintenance of posti^re 
J. ovdxto*/ and vis ual slciLl dcelopaent 
c. social de*/elapaient 

e.:5.c. 5» BeCwr.isc a c'^xld is Uandrlcappod, 'le s'lould ;ie: 

a. excluded frocn notor ed. pi-o^ra:\ 

j» intu'^rated into t-^e niotor ed. program' 

c. nainstrea-ied 

a.j.c. 7. Activities t.iat involre t*.ie concept o.C receipt and 
propulsion are: 

a. t ra;r?,n.% and cp.tc'.ii.n.'i 

J. ■:>lf)c:Ir mildin:. . • 

c» caJ.istienicE 

a»?5»c» 3. Activities fiat do not in/olve t'lc concept of co^^nizant 
devclnpraent are: 

a. mat',-! shin developtuent 
"b* .concept developraent 
c. individual and tea-i sport activities 



CDS ' alci 
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Doard of ?«^ttcatioD of the City of new York 
BUREAD FOR CSnsm PITH EltTARDED MEHTAt DBVEW)P?1EHT 
f5 Court Street, Erooklyn, S.Y. 11201 
Nadeline E. Dftlton, Director 

TMcher Training .MPrograaDevelopaent JjJLfSlif 
In Itotor Education For the Baiiaicapnad Child coormnator 

P3M ODESTIOIliaiig 

rJEMIOlIS: PLEASE REM QUESTIONS QlffiFOLLY MO CSECU CATESOSY YOD FEEL ??PI!OPRimY MSflEHS HOH YOD FEEK' 
P>iiLrj:o ''ffJ'Et 



Cchool; 



1 



1, The Ilbtor Education Pro<rran is hell)inf! isy child 
to >econe better coorfiinated aw! tetter Bkilled. 

The Kotor Fducction Program has changed n? child's 
a'ttitn^eo about recreational activities in a 
oositive nanner. 

* 

4. 4lie Tttterials t^.at I llava received fron the 'totor 
B:uc3tion Progra'!' are not valuable and not 
waropriate for ay chiHT 

5. The 'totor Si'ucatlon Progran is not helpful to 
ny child's oroirth and developaent. 



ffmm ETKRiGLY 
AGIffiE ARRET tmPECIPE!) DISAG^ PI^SS^ 



6. 



My child does not look forward to 
participating In the Kotor Education Progran. 



7. The 'totot Edicatlon ?ro'?ran is helping child JOTE_ 

injtove ii: wber areas such aa reatUn? 6 nath. 

C. Hf» child wiU be able to play better with otljer 

chllOren asa result of this proqraiii, 



AGIIEE 



«. 7he equiprait user] in the prociran is not 
necesear/, and a waste of nionay. 

10. -^he wrkshor) in Hotor Education for 
pjirats is a waste of time and not 
neceBsary. 

11. The trarlcshops in Itotor roucation for ' 
parents are valuable and necessary., 

12. 51i5 lator Mwation Progran is not 
helping py child to becoce better 
coordinated and better sl-illed, 



